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(cootinued  from  U>t  number) 

Frtiiajut  cum  tptctamt  animalia  €mtera  terram 

Ot  homimi  tuMimt  dtJit :  Cmlumqut  tytri 

ytutit  rt  eretitt  ad  iidtra  talUrt  vahut,  OTIO. 

WhiUt  other  creatures  prone  bend  to  the  earth, 

Man  views  the  heavens  from  which  he  had  his  birth. 

THE  morning  after  the  publication  of  my  last  number, 
my  uncle  entered ;  I  was  (juietly  seated  in  my  elljow  chair,  ru¬ 
minating  on  the  nature  of  human  grandeur ;  well  nephew, 
quoth  he,  1  have  read  over  your  two  last  numbers,  on  the  vani¬ 
ty  of  titles,  with  some  attention,  but  you  have  not  convinced 
me  that  you  are  right,  even  your  motto  is  an  ai-gument  against 
you  :  If  God  gave  to  man  a  superiority  over  the  beasts,  and 
a  more  exalted  look,  surely  it  argues  that  equality  is  not  the 
order  of  nature  ;  besides,  we  find  in  scripture,  mention  made 
of  different  ranks  of  intelligences  in  Heaven — angels,  and  arch¬ 
angels,  and  principalities,  and  powers, cherubim  and  seraphim : 
In  society,  that  various  ranks  ainl  degrees  ought  to  exist 
appears  to  me,  not  only  very  evident,  but  also  vety  I'ational, 
and  further,  those  titles  and  distinctions  that  you  have  been 
writing  against,  have  such  a  strong  hold  in  the  prejudices  of 
mankind,  and  are  so  sanctioned  by  antiquity,  that  it  is  in 
Tain  to  oppose  them. 

My  dear  uncle,  replied  I,  your  objections  deserve  a  serious 
answer:  If  titles  of  nobility  had  never  been  granted  to  any 
but  the  tiuly  worthy ;  if  they  had  not  been  made  hereditary  ; 
if  they  had  been  so  given  that  a  mean  disgraceful  act  should 
have  stripped  them  from  the  brow  of  their  wearer,  then  some¬ 
thing  might  have  been  argued  in  their  favour  ;  but  when  we 
know  that  oftimes  the  greatest  domincerer  o%’er  the  liberties 
of  mankind,  he  whose  hands  have  been  stained  with  ti\e  blood  of 
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n  illions,  ihc  mockers  of  religion,  the  demolishcrs  of  altars,  and 
the  scourges  of  man,  have  been  graced  with  the  most  splendid 
titles,  high  sounding  epithets,  and  even  blasphemous  api^lla- 
tjons;  what  can  we  argue  in  their  behalf?  1  would  have  no 
objection,  that  the  mart,  who,  in  any  country,  like  CienenJ 
Washington,  would  bravely  stand  forward  in  the  hour  of 
danger  in  support  of  his  country’s  rights,  and  free  them  from 
tyrannic  power,  or  insulting  encroachments,  should,  through 
life,  wear  some  badge  of  honour  bestowed  by  the  people,  as  a 
rewal’d  for  his  services — nay,  I  think, at  the  close  of  the  awful 
contest  w'hich  we  had  with  Great  Hritain,  had  congress  given 
a  medal  of  small  value  to  every  soldier  of  the  line,  with  such 
a  title  as.  This  brave  defender  of  hiscountiT  is  entitled  to  her 
thanks  and  desen  ing  of  her  sup]x)it,  it  ^'ouUl  have  been  pro¬ 
ductive  of  the  most  beneficial  effects  ;  but  although  the  medal 
would  no  doubt,  have  descended  to  his  posterity,  it  would  have 
descended  only  as  a  noble  remembrancer  of  his  >  iilue  ;  it  would  , 
have  been  a  sacred  deposite,  and  agsun,  should  the  voice  of 
war  be  heard,  it  would  have  been  a  powerful  prompter  to  ‘ 
similar  achievements. 

Nor  do  I  w  age  war  with  titles  simply  considerod,  I  can  have 
no  objection  to  the  title  judge,  aldei'man,  governor,  president, 
&c.  See.  vain  titles  of  nobility,  on  which  tree  grow  pride,  dis¬ 
dain,  an  unders’aluing  of  mankind,  an  estimation  for  desceni 
only,  those  are  the  titles,  uncle,  I  speak  against ;  tho^e  who, 
as  Cumberland  well  expresses,  are  a  bzy  proud  unprofita¬ 
ble  crew, 

The  vermin  gender’d  from  the  rank  corruption 

Of  a  luxurious  state. 

They  are  also  well  depicted  by  Abbe  Rayn  al.  There  is,  says 
he,  a  set  of  men  in  all  the  states  of  Europe,  who  assume  from 
their  infancy  a  pre-eminence,  independent  of  their  moral  char- 
actrr.  The  attention  paid  them  from  the  moment  of  their 
biith,  gives  them  the  idea  that  they  arc  formed  for  command; 
they  soon  learn  to  distinguish  themselves  as  a  distinct  species, 
and  being  secure  of  a  certain  rank  and  station,  take  no  pains 
to  make  themselves  worthy  of  it.  To  this  institution  we  owe 
so  many  indifferent  ministers,  ignoi-ant  magistrates,  and  bad 
generals  ; — and  Dryden,  though  a  writer  when  cormption  at 
couit  sat  high  in  authority,  yet  boldly  wrote, 

■■  Nobility  of  blood 

Is  but  a  glitt’iing  and  fallacious  good, 
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The  noble  man  is  he  whose  noble  mind 

Is  fill’d  with  inborn  worth,  unborrow'd  from  his  kind. 

Thus  you  see,  I  am  not  an  advocate  for  the  destrucUon  of 
order  in  society,  but  the  conli’ary  ;  I  would  give  every  man 
his  true  desert,  l•ewal•d  him  acco»*ding  to  his  merit,  honour  to 
whom  honour  is  due,  fear  to  wiiom  fear,  but  there  it  should  al¬ 
ways  end — and  thereby  we  will  not  contradict  the  oitler  of  na¬ 
ture,  but  act  on  the  same  plan,  for  as  a  river  draws  into  itself 
less  streams  in  pi-opoition  to  the  len»jth  of  its  course  and  its 
body  of  waters,  so  in  society,  a  man  will  generally  be  esteemed 
in  proportion  to  his  extensive  usefulness,  and  his  public  and 
pi  ivirte  virtues. 

Of  the  various  orders  in  Heaven,  we  can  say  nothing  ; 
there,  undoubtedly,  all  is  truly  right — through  God’s  infinity 
of  worlds  and  intelligences,  what  governments  and  laws  he 
has  established  are  perhaps  beyond  the  knowledge  of  an 
arch-angel ;  but  one  tiling  we  may  safely  venture  to  assert, 
that  honour  there  does  not  descend,  nor  is  it  enjoyed  by  here- 
dithi  y  succession. 

VVe  have  here  made  one  move  tow’ards  a  temporary  no¬ 
bility,  in  our  mode  of  appointing  to  certain  o^a:s  during 
behaviour  as  it  is  called,  but  when  tiiily  examined,  we  find 
it  might  have  been  almost  as  well  said,  during  bad  behaviour; 
for  nothing  is  construed  into  a  breach  of  good  behaviour,  un¬ 
less  done  in  the  official  character.  If  to  be  a  judge,  an  aider- 
man,  a  governor,  8tc.  be  titles  of  honour  ;  immorality  in  con¬ 
duct,  and  in-tligious  profanity,  should  always  be  sufficient 
ground  for  stripping  them  of  these  titles,  and  bringing  them 
down  from  the  seat  of  justice  and  pre-eminence— for  judges  and 
governoi  s  and  magistrates  should  always  be,  not  only  a  terror 
to  evil  docra,  but  a  praise  to  them  that  do  well ;  these,  uncle, 
are  tny  opinions,  and  by  what  I  have  ever  hcaid  from  you,  I 
think  we  do  not  widely  differ.  The  old  man  shrugged  up 
his  snoulders,  said  he  would  consider  the  matter  at  his  lei¬ 
sure,  and  so  bade  me  a  good  morning.  obadiau  optic. 


Amckr  is  a  short  madness  ;  it  throws  a  person  off  his  guard ; 
neither  the  truth  nor  reason  appear  to  him  as  reason  or  truth  : 
Phrenzy  disdains  all  law  and  justice  ;  and  drives  the  man  to 
wild  extravagance. 

A  RICH  man  without  charity,  is  a  rogue,  and  perhap-s  it 
would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  prove  that  he  is  alro  a  foal. 
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TO  OliJDI.iH  OPTICy 

THE  PETITION  OF  NOTHING,  IS  WITH  ALL  DEFERENCE 
SUBMITTED  ; - 

YOUR  petitioner  has  been,  for  about  one  hundred  years, 
a  constant  itsident  in  this  countiy,  enjoying  all  the  rights,  pri¬ 
vileges,  and  immunities  of  a  member  in  the  society  of  lettei’s, 
and  well  and  duly  respected  by  all ;  perhaps  the  peace  your 
ptviioner  enjoyed,  i-csuited  in  a  great  measure  frem  his  quiet 
and  peaceable  temper.  It  is  true,  now  and  then  your  peti¬ 
tioner  was  encroached  upon  by  a  saucy  fellow  called 
tfiiug.,  and  when  Sonuthin^  was  really  done!  and  the  call  was 
what’s  done  now  ?  the  answer  was  Njthingy  when  your  peti¬ 
tioner  was  no  w’ays  concerned — so  Hovutfdng  came  off  clear, 
and  Aoii.ijig  bore  the  b!'\me  :  'I'liis  I  oftentimes  thought  hard ; 
but  it  appears  now  in  this  day  of  knowj^dge  even  poor  Nothing 
cannot  escape  castigation.  A  few  days  ago  a  little  school  boy 
denied  my  being  a  noun,  and  defied  his  master  to  prove  it — this 
really  afl rented  me  so  much,  and  1  felt  it  so  sensibly,  that  I 
had  alntost  fallen  into  two  parts  ;  one  part  you  know  could 
have  been  proved  a  noun  ;  but  the  negative  pai  t  of  my  body 
stuck  so  close  to  me,  that  after  fifty  convulsive  throws,  1  had 
to  sit  down  quietly,  and  content  myself  with  my  component 
part see  what  it  is  to  be  joined  to  a  bad  companion.  In¬ 
deed,  Mr.  Optic,  I  must  complain  that  many  fellow  woids 
in  our  language,  not  half  so  long  or  half  so  pretty  as  1,  arc 
suffered  to  jog  quietly  on  without  castigation,  or  affront, 
but  poor  jy'tjthing  must  bear  the  blame ;  nor  do  I  blame  the 
present  age  only  for  thus  insulting  me,  the  l^tins  called  me 
.Vihium^  ai'.d  derived  my  being  frem  JVily  not,  and/u/wm,  the 
black  of  a  bean ;  only  think  sir,  w  hat  an  affront  this  was  ;  a 
person  of  my  respectability  to  be  accounted  not  even  the 
black  of  a  dcort,  O  it  w’as  cruel.  But  of  all  the  affronta  that 
ever  1  received,  even  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  none  equal- 
td  that  1  met  with  in  your  /.we;  there,  tho'  Aot/ihigy  I  am 
n.'ei'y  tfdngy  I'.old  up  all,  gave  being  to  all,  I  am  a  chaos,  a 
finished  world,  Uiut  upon  which  all  nature  was  hung,  1  cir- 
(  umsci  ibe  all  great,  as  God,  and  am  yet  lio  where  found  ;  so, 
less  than  any  thing  :  Bright  as  the  sun,  )et  darker  than  the 
gloom  of  Egypt — in  one  word,  for  the  patience  of  your  peti¬ 
tioner  cani^t  go  through  the  whole,  I  frighten  the  good  man, 
and  support  toe  atheist,  alarm  the  saint  and  coiufoit  the  devil 
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—now,  to  all  these,  and  many  more  charges,  I  answer,  it  can 
be  proven  by  thousands  of  unprejudiced  witnesses,  that  your 
petitioner  is  of  no  religion  whatever,  neither  temfies  suints 
nor  sinners,  and  for  the  devU,  1  never  spoke  to  him  since  I 
rcceivetl  my  existence. 

Nor  has  your  petitioner  ever  given  being  to  any  thing,  sup¬ 
ported  any  thing,  enlightened  any  thing,  or  darkened  the  eye 
of  a  single  crcatui-e  in  the  universe.  I  am  an  unambitious 
com/iounj^  yet  the  day  may  come,  that  like  man  who  dwells 
in  a  house  of  clay,  I  may  be  freed  from  my  negative  part,  and 
then  my  reality  shall  be  asceitained  among  the  class  of  beings 
— in  the  mean  time,  your  petitioner  prays  tltat  he  may  be  sul- 
fered  to  journey  without  blame,  he  asks  no  praise,  and  O,  let 
him  bear  with  the  weakness  of  his  yoke-fellow,  poor  little  ne¬ 
gative  no,  as  well  as  he  can.  nothing. 


,  ORICISAL. 

THE  TORTOISE _ \o.  XIV. 

-■  ■  -  ^  --  .  - : - - .  ,  :  =3fc=3c 

»■'  ■  Div€t  ftii Jitrl  vmltt 

Et  eito  vult Juri.  JOYENAL. 

Imperious  lust  of  wealth  no  charm  can  stay, 

It  knows  no  bounds,  nor  can  it  bear  delay. 

THA  I’  the  miseries  to  which  mankind  are  subjected 
owe  their  origin  to  sin,  is  a  position  which  1  believe  none  but 
an  atheist  will  contest ;  and  it  has  been  asseited,  that  we  not 
only  participate  of  the  common  stock,  but,  either  from  prin¬ 
ciple  or  misconduct,  multiply  them  on  our  own  heads.  There 
is  indeed  some  plausibility  in  this  assertion,  and  we  sliall  not 
consider  it  an  unreasonable  one,  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  ob- 
sei*ve  and  reflect  on  the  actions  of  men  in  their  various  local 
situations.  NVe  behold  them  unromittingly  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  some  object,  the  attainment  of  which  they  are  ful¬ 
ly  persuaded  will  place  them  in  possession  of  the  highest  sub¬ 
lunar)’  happiness  possible  for  them  to  rnjoy.  With  the  ma¬ 
jority,  the  Centro  around  which  the  whole  body  of  their  desires 
revolves,  is  the  same,  under  dift'eront  modifications — the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  riches  ;  This  seems  to  be  the  moving  cause  of  :»11 
their  actions,  and  the  shades  of  disappointment  or  the  rays  of 
hope,  alternately  overcloud  or  brighten  their  prospects. 

1  do  not  consider  it  criminal  to  wish  and  ende'avour  to  ac¬ 
quire  that  competence  which  certainly  is  pitxluctive,  in  some 
measure,  of  ease  ;  yet  there  are  bounds,  beyond  w  hich  if  we 
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suff-r  onr- elves  to  pass,  our  imprudence  will  rather  be  the 
means  of  rendering  us  unhappy,  than  otherw  isc. 

Swayed  by  our  ruling  ])assion,  we  pin  sue  the  coiu*se  moat 
congenial  to  it ;  a.tdif  h  desire  of  wealth  should  gain  such  ade* 
gree  of  strength  as  to  pixxlominate  over  every  other  considera¬ 
tion.  it  will  constitute  that  principle  which  we  term  avaitcc,  and 
however  \\v  may  detest  it  in  others,  we  will  feel  no  inclination  to 
check  it  in  oui-stives ;  thus  will  we  foster  the  destroyer  of  our 
peace,  the  bane  of  our  felicity  ;  for  there  is  perhaps,  no  prin¬ 
ciple  more  replete  with  that  anxiety  which  detracts  fiom  evci^ 
eiroyment,  than  this  ;  and  as  there  is  none  more  general,  we 
may  easily  accxnint  for  the  numerous  miseries  which  plague 
so*  icty.  Should  a  sordid  lust  of  wealth  once  gain  an  ascen¬ 
dency  over  the  mind,  we  will  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
eradicate  its  evil  cflects. 

To  this  cause  we  may  also  trace  the  many  inconsistences 
discei-nible  in  the  conduct  of  pei-snns,  whom  we  are  industd 
to  esteem  as  patterns  worthy  of  imitation,  and  we  have  fre-- 
<|uently  to  lament  the  |X)Wer  of  this  infatuation  on  those  whose 
professions  lead  us  to  think  belter  things  of  them — even  the 
momlist  is  not  always  free  from  the  tartiish  of  this  baneful 
principle,  but  whilst  he  professes  to  be  laying  up  a  more  en¬ 
during  treasure  in  another  and  a  better  world,  and  it  is  notour 
business  to  doubt  his  attention  to  this  all-important  concern, 
wc  have  sometimes  cause  to  believe  his  heart  is  not  entiixly 
free  from  the  shackles  of  this  tyrant— but  w  by  speak  of  these, 
are  they  not  men  of  like  passions  with  oui-selves  ? — let  us 
strive  to  imitate  their  excellences,  and  endeavour  to  avoid  the 
errors  we  discover  in  them. 

Tho*  riches  are  courted  by  all,  yet  avance  is  not  a  vice  of 
univereal  dominion  ;  There  is  a  considerable  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  common  desire,  and  covetousness  ;  the  former  is,  in 
some  degree,  necessary  as  a  stimulus  to  action ;  the  latter  is 
idolatry,  consequently  highly  criminal — this  is  as  injurious  to 
srx*icty,  as  that  is  calculated  to  he  beneficial ;  but  how’  difficult 
is  it  lo  draw  a  line  so  as  lightly  to  distinguish  the  good  from 
the  evil.  Our  situation  in  life  should  ever  be  the  criterion  by 
which  to  determine  the  extent  of  our  necessities,  whilst  our 
disposition  and  talents  should  be  consulted  to  judge  of  our 
ability  to  do  good  with  the  wealth  we  may  acquire.  Many 
men  have  accumulated  large  foitunes,  and  the  industrious, 
though  less  successful  members  of  the  community,  have  de¬ 
rived  support  thro*  means  of  their  munificent  operations. 
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But  a  miser’s  spirit  often  possesses  tlie  bosom  of  Poverty, 
whilst  streams  of  liberality,  to  I'eft'tsh  the  children  of  Want, 
may  flow  copiously  from  the  bi'east  of  AiBuencc.  Misci’able 
indeed  is  that  wretch,  whether  in  the  slmde  of  indigence,  or 
the  splendour  of  ])rosperity,  whose  pleasures  no  wheie  exist 
but  in  the  sphere  of  gain — but  greatly  blessed  is  he  w  hose 
benifleent  dis|)ositk>n  influences  him  to  promote  the  comforts 
of  his  fellow  beings. 

Avarice  is  a  vice  of  so  dark  a  hue  as  to  detract  from  tlic  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  man  in  whose  breast  it  obtains  a  permanent  resi¬ 
dence,  and  carries  with  it  the  curse  denounced  on  the  earth 
in  conserjiience  of  man's  first  transgression,  it  will  ever  pro¬ 
duce  tiic  briers  of  anxiety  and  the  thorns  of  wretchedness.-— 
The  soul  that  is  under  the  dominion  of  its  power  will  never 
produce  any  salutary  fruit  for  the  benefit  of  society — it  is  a 
soil  where  the  flowers  of  virtue  can  never  flourish — but  whence 
oppression  draw's  the  poison  with  which  she  embittei's  the  cup 
of  human  life.  tim  titular. 


SELECTED. 

THE  CORNISH  CURATE;  A  TALE. 

WRITTEN  BY  HIMSELF. 

TO  pourtray  one’s  owrn  life,  with  impartiality,  and  to  lay 
open  with  candour  the  movements  of  the  heart ;  to  dare  to 
confess  its  foibles,  and  by  the  test  of  justice  to  try  its  merits, 
is  perhaps  as  difficult  a  task  as  can  well  lie  conceived  ;  but, 
actuated  by  a  regal'd  for  the  happiness  of  those  who  have  not 
yet  determined  on  their  future  course  of  life,  and  hoping  that 
my  stoi7  may  sene  either  to  dli^ct  or  to  deter,  I  venture  to 
lay  it  before  the  public. 

I  was  bom  in  a  distant  country,  in  a  remote  comer  of  the 
kingdom.  My  parents  were  above  indigence,  and  their  ho¬ 
nour  above  imputation.  A  family  pride,  w  hich  had  been 
handed  down  through  a  succession  of  geneiations.  prevented 
them  from  stooping  to  the  drudgery  of  trade  ;  w  hile  their 
hereditar)'  estate,  being  insufficient  to  secure  a  genteel  de¬ 
pendence  to  themselves,  was  of  course  too  limited  to  enable 
them  to  provide  for  the  conti  igency  of  a  numerous  offspring. 

I  was  the  thiixl  son,  and  of  course  had  but  little  to  expect. 
My  father  early  intended  me  Ibr  the  church,  and  1  was  pla¬ 
ced  under  an  approved  master,  at  a  celebrated  gianimar* 

c'  ■ 
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school.  My  diligence,  let  me  say  it,  since  I  can  without  va¬ 
nity  make  the  assertion,  soon  procured  me  the  good-will  of 
my  master  ;  and  the  meeknees  of  my  disposition,  the  favour 
of  my  school-fellows,  of  whom  1  was  in  a  few  yeai*s  consider- 
-  td  as  the  chief,  and  on  every  public  occasion  -selected  by  my 
master,  to  prove  his  own  diligence,  and  display  mv  acquisi¬ 
tions.  In  seven  years  I  finished  my  career  of  classical  edu¬ 
cation,  and  left  the  good  old  gentleman  with  tears  of  filial  af¬ 
fection  ;  who  heightened  my  feelings  by  the  symi)athetic  re- 
guixl  which  was  conspicuous  in  his  ow’n  looks. 

And  here  1  cannot  forbear  fondly  indulging  my  fancy  with 
a  retrospective  view  of  those  happy  days,  those  years  of  un¬ 
mingled  felicity,  when  care  has  not  planted  her  sting  in  the 
human  breast,  or  thought  launched  out  into  scenes  of  future 
action,  where  misery  so  often  dashes  the  cup  of  life  with  her 
bitter  draught ! 

,  There  are,  1  believe,  but  few  persons,  however  happy  they 
may  have  been  in  their  progress  through  life,  who  have  iK)t 
made  the  same  reflections ;  and  recunxd  with  pleasure  to 
those  cloudless  hours,  when  the  task,  or  the  di-ead  of  conxe- 
tion,  weiy  the  worst  ills  that  could  befal  them  ;  when  the  joys 
of  the  heart  were  pure  and  unalloyed,  the  tear  soon  foi-got, 
atid  the  mind  indifferent  to  what  events  might  occur.  If  the 
fortunate  have  made  these  reflections,  well  may  I,  who  have 
journeyed  on  one  dreary  itwd.  since  I  fii-st  eniei*ed  the  path  of 
life,  and  scarcely  have  known  those  intervals  of  bliss,  which 
.the  mendicant  himself  is  not  foibidden  to  taste  1  i 

From  the  grammar-school  I  was  removed  to  the  university. 
The  same  diligent  application  which  had  marked  my  former 
studies  soon  ixndeixd  me  conspicuous  in  the  university  ;  and 
I  tvas  complimented  on  every  occasion,  as  a  youth  of  uncom¬ 
mon  genius,  and  unwearied  assiduity.  My  heart  began  to  be 
elated  with  the  applauses  which  were  so  lavishly  bestowed 
upon  me  ;  I  was  animated  to  yet  farther  exertions  of  appli¬ 
cation  ;  and,  in  four  years,  took  my  Ixitchelor’s  degree,  with 
an  eclat  which  has  seldom  dislinguislted  a  less  diligent  scholar. 
I  soon  became  the  object  of  universal  admiration  in  the  uni- 
vei-sity ;  my  futtire  gi*eatness  was  prognosticated  in  the  most 
flattering  terms,  as  one  w  ho  would  be  an  honour  to  literatiu-c, 
and  a  luminary  in  the  church  ;  but  these  compliments,  how¬ 
ever  soothing  to  the  youthful  bosom,  only  operated  to  distress 
me.  'Fhe  less  assiduous  could  not  endure  me  to  l)ear  away 
th^palm  of  genius  on  every  public  occasion  ;  and  tlic  proud, 
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the  honoured,  and  the  greats  to  aflect  a  supercilious 

contempt  in  my  presence,  which  1  am  confident  was  neither 
sanctioned  by  tlieir  situations,  nor  deserved  by  my  ccnJuct ; 
but,  as  the  harmonious  Pope  says  ■  —  ' 

Envy  will  merit,  as  its  shade  pursue  ; 

And,  like  a  shadow,  proves  the  substance  true. 

The  charms  of  science,  and  maxims  of  philosophy,  could 
neither  inspire  me  with  fortitude,  nor  lull  my  sensibility.  Too 
partial,  perhaps,  to  my  own  merit,  I  was  impatient  of  the 
slig^htest  appearance  of  disres|)ect ;  and  my  feelings  were, 
about  this  time,  put  to  a  most  severe  tiial,  by  the  death  of  my 
Either,  after  so  short  an  illness,  that  I  was  prevented  from  re¬ 
ceiving  his  last  benediction.  This  calamity  more  deeply  af¬ 
fected  me  than  all  my  subsequent  misfortunes  ;  it  was  the 
first  I  ever  suffered,  and  the  keen  edge  of  delicate  sensibility 
had  not  yet  been  blunted  by  a  fiequent  repetition  of  misery. 
I  resigned  myself  into  the  arms  of  melancholy  ;  and  seclud¬ 
ing  myself  from  the  impertinent  or  affected  condoleiw  of  my 
loss,  indulged  that  exquisite  kind  of  sorrow  which  shuns  the 
obstrusion  of  the  world. 

By  my  father’s  will,  I  found  myself  entitled  to  300/.  which 
was  all  I  had  to  combat  the  world,  and  establish  myself  in  life ; 
but,  had  1  been  rendered  by  my  patrimony  what  the  prudent 
call  perfectly  easy,  my  grief  would  not  have  been  less  poig¬ 
nant,  nor  my  feelings  less  acute. 

As  my  finances  would  no  longer  decently  support  me  at 
college,  and  my  affliction  for  the  loss  of  a  beloved  parent  sti¬ 
fled  every  throb  of  ambition,  and  forbade  me  to  launch  into  a 
more  active  couise  of  life,  1  embraced  the  first  opportunity  of 
an  ordination,  at  once  to  seclude  myself  from  secular  employ¬ 
ments,  and  to  gratify  my  sedentary  and  studious  disposition. 

To  engage  in  the  most  sacred  offices,  without  a  more  lauda¬ 
ble  view,  may  be  excused  in  tl»c  eyes  of  an  unthinking  world, 
but  must  certainly  render  a  man  highly  culpable  in  the  sight 
of  Heaven  ;  and,  though  1  am  not  conscious  of  ever  disgrac¬ 
ing  my  profession,  except  my  poverty  and  misfortunes  may 
be  thought  to  have  degraded  it,  1  have  often  reflected  with 
shame  that  I  was  not  influenced  by  worthier  motives. 

Having  assumed  the  sacix'd  habit,  I  set  out  for  my  native 
place  with  a  pain  and  reluctance  I  had  never  before  experienc¬ 
ed.  I  reflected,  that  I  was  now  not  only  bidding  adieu  for 
ever  to  the  scats  of  the  muses,  and  leaving  behind  me  some 
valuable  friends,  to  whom  I  was  attached  by  a  similarity  of 
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studies ;  but  had  likewise  the  melancholy  consideration  to  sup¬ 
port,  that  I  had  no  longer  a  father  to  receive  me  in  his  long¬ 
ing  arms,  or  a  friend  to  guard  me  fi-om  the  deceptions  of  the 
M’orld.  At  the  sight  of  my  native  mansion,  the  tears  gushed 
involuntarily  from  my  eyes  ;  I  was  overcome  with  contending 
passions  ;  and  could  scarcely  support  myself  into  the  room 
where  my  relations  were  ready  to  leceive  me,  before  I  fell 
listless  on  the  floor,  and  enjoyed  a  temporary  suspension  of 
tliought,  and  a  consequent  relaxation  from  misei^. 

On  i-ecovering,  I  found  the  whole  family  anxiously  atten¬ 
tive  to  my  welfare ;  andmy  mother,  from  her  apprehensions 
for  me,  was  in  a  state  little  better  than  that  from  which  I  was 
rostoi  ed.  She,  however,  soon  regained  strength  to  bless  G  od 
that  I  was  safe,  and  that  she  had  lived  to  see  me  in  holy  or¬ 
ders. 

Regardless  of  securing  any  little  advantage  that  might 
have  accrued  to  me  from  my  acceptance  of  a  curacy,  I 
continued  some  time  with  my  mother  and  elder  brother, 
prosecuting  my  theological  studies  with  much  application,  and 
only  allowing  proper  intervals  for  exercise  or  company. 
Time,  the  grand  restorer,  assisted  by  those  doctiines  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  which  are  peculiarly  comforting  to  the  afflicted,  brought 
me  by  degrees  to  a  necessary  composure  of  mind.  I  gradu¬ 
ally  regained  my  wonted  serenity  ;  and  was  aixlently  kwking 
forward  to  my  future  destination,  when  a  fresh  accident  plung¬ 
ed  me  into  the  depths  of  misery,  and  not  only  taught  me  to 
despair  of  finding  friendship  in  a  heart  where  the  maxims  of 
virtue  are  not  inherent,  but  convinced  me  that  the  ties  of 
blood  may  be  burst  asunder  at  the  instigations  of  passion,  and 
a  brother  with  less  reluctance  sacrificed,  than  a  sensual  appe¬ 
tite  abamloned.  % 

To  alleviate  the  grief  occasioned  by  a  belovetl  partner’s  loss 
my  mother  had  requested  the  company  of  a  young  lady,  nam¬ 
ed  Olivia,  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  clei*gyman.  She 
had  often  visited  in  our  family  ;  and  being  nearly  of  my  age, 
was  my  constant  companion  in  every  childish  pursuit :  But, 
as  the  impression  on  the  breast  of  infancy  is  evanescent  as 
the  morning  dew,  or  the  rose,  her  remembrance  had  been 
almost  effaced  from  my  mind  ;  atid,  duiing  the  time  which 
w’e  -had  recently  spent  together,  1  had  not  felt  a  single  emo¬ 
tion  in  her  favour,  nor  treated  her  with  more  attention,  than 
the  hiir,  the  lovely,  and  the  young,  have  always  a  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  from  the  mauly  and  unpolished  heait.  (io  be  eomimu-d.) 
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OHICJNJL. 

s^TAJsrzAS. 

I  SAW,  alas  !  too  often  saw,  « 

The  man  of  sordid  soul, 

Neglect  each  lioly,  gentle  law, 

\\  hich  pussion  might  contix>ul— 

To  seize  what  idiots  treasure  call, 
bless’d  treasure  losing  oft  ; 

Peace,  noble  thougl.t,  and,  woi*st  of  all, 

The  sweet  aB'ections  soft. 

Yet  know,  whatever  some  may  think. 

That  when  we  wealth  would  clasp, 

*Ti5  a  mere  phantom,  form’d  to  slirink, 

To  perish  in  our  grasp. 

1  will  not  hate  ;  fur  if  he,  weak 
While  enw  dims  his  view 
To  bliss,  a  Biting  shadow  seek, 

Compassion  is  his  due. 

But  tho*  1  pity  still  the  man  ;  * 

The  fell  piopensity 
Nor  ever  could,  nor  ever  can 
A  spai'er  find  in  me ; 

Nay,  nor  shall  e’er  the  slave  who  bends 
To  its  delusions,  hold. 

Or  take,  a  place  amongst  my  friends ; 

His  soul  is  dark  and  cold. 

And  me  has  ever  wealth  beguiled. 

That  peace  and  goodness  mars  ^ 

I  journey  with  the  comet  wild, . 

1  walk  amongst  the  stars: 

And  shall  I,  while  adoring  here, 

As  worlds  are  wheeling  round. 

Look  down  and  say,  earth,  lowly  sphere. 

Thy  wealth  my  thoughts  shall  bound  f 

Shall  e’er  my  soul  obsequ’ous  bend, 

By  hope  of  gain  cotmxHil’d  ^ 
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Tho*  Fortune  doth  his  gifts  withhold} 

Nor  her  as  his  fair  minion  owns  ; 

Tho*  Fame  hath  ne’er  her  name  enroll’d} 

She  far  transcends  their  smiles  or  frowns. 

With  sweet  sincerity,  her  breast 
At  others’  bliss  with  pleasure  glows ; 

Nor  is  the  lising  sigh  suppress'd^ 

Of  sympathy  for  others*  woes. 

Her  eyes  with  animation  beam. 

Her  soul  aspires  to  heav’nly  joys. 

Her  mild  demeanour  courts  esteem. 

Her  sprightly  conTerse  never  Cloys. 

The  lovely  charms  which  grace  her  mind. 

I’ll  prize  as  long  as  life  endures ; 

With  thee  dear  Mary  shall  I  find. 

The  bliss  that  Yittuous  loYe  insures.  alician. 
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IN  yonder  village,  well  I  know 
Nut  distant  frr,  the  peaceful  spot ; 
Where  native  charms  unblasted  grow, 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  a  cot. 


An  humble  cot,  I  know  it  well. 

For  thitlier  oft  my  thoughts  will  rove— - 
There  doth  my  charming  Mary  dwell, 
Dear  object  of  my  tend’rest  love. 

A  love  unsway’d  by  glitt’ring  wealth, 

I  prize  the  virtues  of  her  mind ; 

In  her  I  see  youth,  beauty,  health. 

With  more  intrinsic  worth  combined. 


THE  EYE. 


Shall  e’er  my  soul  elect  a  friend, 

Whose  woith  is  in  his  gold  ? 

Oh  !  give  me,  give  me  to  command, 

All  Chili’s  burning  ore  : 

Come  thou  poor  dog,  and  lick  my  hand, 
Thy  love  shall  glad  me  more. 
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